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was provided with a few simple grammatic rules, and the hybrid 
language thus curiously constituted was ready to play its part in the 
drama of trade and colonization. 

Its usefulness has been very great. For nearly a hundred years 
it has sufficed for all the exigencies of European trade with the 
natives and for an inter-tribal communication which has extended 
far beyond the center where the Jargon originated. It has served as 
the means of conversion to at least a nominal Christianity of a large 
number of the Indians of this region, and still it maintains its use- 
fulness and is likely to do so for a long period to come. 

The author of the present volume, who was the first to bring the 
Trade Jargon to scientific notice, presents a succinct account of its 
origin and history, gives its rules of grammar, furnishes specimens 
of hymns and sermons by missionaries, and adds a Trade-English 
and English-Trade vocabulary. We thus have what amounts to a 
complete treatise of this interesting speech, sufficient for the needs 
of the missionary and traveler as well as for the student of language 
in its broader aspects. H. W. Henshaw. 



Dr. Friedrich S. Krauss, Volksglaube und religibser Branch der 
Siidslaven. Vorwiegend nach eigenen Ermittlungen. Munster 
(Westphalia), 1890. . Aschendorff, publisher. 8vo.,pp. xvi, 176. 

This book upon the religious ideas of the Southern Slavs is pre- 
eminently of a critical nature, and criticism is never so well applied 
as when the history of religions, whether monotheistic or polytheis- 
tic, is to be investigated. The well-known author is a Jewish scien- 
tist of the most advanced type, and his long investigations of the 
Slavic folk-lore failed to bring him into accord with the ideas regard- 
ing the Slavic deities as set forth by his fellow -authors on the same 
subject. He states in the preface that the hypothesis of a primeval 
Slavic nation, speaking only one language and possessed of one re. 
ligious belief, is absolutely untenable and has brought confusion and 
discredit upon ethnologic science. In the opinion of our author, 
many incontestable facts which have come to light forbid us to 
assume for the present Slavic nations physical descent from a single 
people, who must be supposed upon this theory to have subsequently 
differentiated into dialectic groups. It would be far easier to prove 
the existence of a European-Asiatic primitive religion than of a 
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primitive religion of the Slavs, or of the Germans or Finns. The 
ancient epoch of Slavic belief, so replete with idealistic divine 
worship and with the odor of the most innocent and lamb-like purity 
of mind, which is said to have been destroyed by the influence of 
the Germans and of Christianity, never existed. It was merely the 
elucubration of some excited and patriotic mythologists of the 
Russian, Bohemian, and South Slavic " persuasion." 

In conformity with these principles and others of like tendency, 
the author's method is entirely inductive. He starts from and 
admits only what he or others have actually observed in the songs, 
traditions, and customs of the respective Slavic provinces. In the 
descriptions of the manners, customs, and superstitions of the Slavic 
people, whether they be of an esthetic or coarse character, Krauss is 
a faithful portrayer and perfectly familiar with what he describes. 
The belief in witches is much stronger among the Slavs than in any 
of our " most catholic " countries, and many of the instances men- 
tioned by Krauss would be profoundly ludicrous if they did not 
excite in us a still more profound feeling of compassion for the 
ignorance of humanity. The Vilas of the Southern Slavs are a 
peculiar sort of ghostlike women somewhat comparable to our 
fairies. They have been often described in recent publications and 
Krauss defines them (p. 69) as " ripened souls of trees, acting chiefly 
outside their tree-homes." His " Pestfrauen " (pestiferous women) 
are anthropomorphisms of wood -spirits or forest-fairies, the miasmatic 
effluvia from the woods and thickets bottled up in human forms. 

From the following headings readers may obtain a glimpse of the 
rich ethnologic contents of the book: Sun, moon, stars; the man 
and the spinning woman in the moon; spirits of fate, virgins repre- 
senting fate ; gifts of the tree-souls ; spirits of the deceased inhabit- 
ing trees; imprecations and conjuring formulae; spirit of the 
mountain ; witchcraft for milk and butter ; Vilas the friends of 
horses ; oaths and bets of Vilas ; insanity caused by Vilas ; Vilas in 
the clouds ; their visibility. Meeting places of witches ; their tools 
of witchery and effects upon the weather. Mortuary superstitions. 
Candles made from human fat ; sacrifices of all sorts. Immuration 
of living animals. Prophecy from omoplates, etc. 

It is impossible to do justice to a book of so extensive learning 
and research within the compass of a review. The attention of 
the reader having been directed to it he may safely be left to judge 
for himself. Albert S. Gatschet. 
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